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DEMOCRACY AND POLITICAL MORALITY 

THE generalizations of history are seldom of interest to 
the reformer, for the simple reason that they usually 
stand in his way. But there is one important field 
which seems to have escaped analysis, where Clio offers unex- 
pected help to those who in these troubled times are trying to 
keep their bearings by old landmarks, while fully aware that 
they are moving farther and farther from them every day. It 
is a generalization in the field of morals, and that is perhaps 
why it has escaped notice, but as it bears directly upon the 
most pressing problem of the hour — the effect upon society of 
the enlarged national control in industry and other things — it 
should offer whatever consolation it can bring to those who 
watch the running tide of public affairs with sad and disillu- 
sioned eyes, and it may perhaps help to cheer to some degree 
those who are struggling somewhat uncertainly to realize the 
aspirations of democracy. 

If one looks over the political history of modern Europe and 
of America, three main facts stand out. There is in the first 
place that steady growth of representative government by 
means of the widening of the electorate, which now, at the 
close of the war, extends over practically the entire citizenship. 
This patent fact of the extension of the suffrage to a practically 
universal basis is what is in most people's minds when they 
speak of the growth of democracy in our era. Barrier after 
barrier has been passed until we have at last done everything 
which the conservatives of even a generation ago regarded as 
dangerous to the commonweal. We have done what Lecky so 
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frankly characterized as political folly — we have placed power 
in the hands of the " unintelligent " and we have done this on 
a colossal scale. There is no need to elaborate this point, but 
it is only by contrast with the extremely limited electorate of a 
century ago, that we can grasp the full significance of the 
change which has taken place. Instead of a few thousand 
leading citizens, the masses pass judgment on the policies and 
acts of the modern state. 

Parallel with this familiar fact runs another hardly less 
familiar but somewhat more intricate. The scope of govern- 
ment has increased almost as notably as the suffrage. The 
concentration of power in the hands of war governments was 
but an extravagant and revolutionary phase of a movement 
which extends back through our whole era. When the modern 
states were taking shape under the stress of the new business 
conditions which the industrial revolution had brought about, 
the theory of government was that of laissez-faire. The chief 
aim was to get rid of the hampering paternalism of the old 
regime and allow the individual free scope for the development 
of the new business relationships which had their roots in the 
factory and the mine. Political institutions based upon old 
territorial sovereignty and more or less outworn administrative 
procedure, were ill-adapted to control and direct intelligently 
the political forces emerging under the aegis of capitalism. 
The principles of the new freedom enunciated by Turgot in 
France and by Adam Smith in Britain, were embedded to the 
full in the one constitution of a great state which was drawn up 
at that time — that of the United States, where the tradition was 
further developed through the influence of great jurists like 
John Marshall. The Supreme Court of the United States be- 
came the ultimate safeguard of the liberties of the individual 
against the interference of the government, in the eyes of or- 
thodox political theorists, rescuing sovereignty itself from the 
possible tyranny of national representation in Congress. 

From about the middle of the nineteenth century onwards 
the trend of constitutional history has been along the lines of a 
growing conscious protest and an accumulation of legislative 
enactments against this first great principle of laissez-faire. 
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One can trace the development in the multiplication of admin- 
istrative offices as well as in the scope and character of legisla- 
tion. The machinery of government in the modern state has 
grown so vast and intricate as to defy the analysis of all but the 
most highly specialized experts. Government is no longer 
possible on the simple basis of trial and error carried out by 
distinguished amateurs, and if parliaments retain in outward 
appearance much of their earlier form, their debates touch but 
a fringe of the vast political control which they exercise. This 
vast increase in the scope of government needs only to be 
mentioned to be recognized as hardly less typical, in the growth 
of modern politics, than the growth of the franchise. 

Starting with these two familiar generalizations we come upon 
the third, which is intimately connected with them, but which 
seems to escape notice. 

Both the extension of the suffrage and the extension of the 
scope of government have increased the possibilities of corrup- 
tion. Personal responsibility grows ever more difficult to place. 
Even in the administration of single departments the impersonal 
tends to replace the personal and reliance to be placed on 
machinery more and on individual character less. Along with 
this growing impersonality of government grows the increased 
opportunity for corrupt practices from the very enlargement of 
its scope. With every enlargement there is that much more 
chance for graft. Wherever national affairs are entrusted to 
functionaries, which formerly were left for the private initiative 
of citizens, there is just that much more temptation for cor- 
ruption. 

Yet the history of public morals throughout the same period 
seems to indicate that the very reverse of this is true. Appar- 
ently, parallel with the enlargement of the suffrage and the ex- 
tension of the scope of government, there has been, not a de- 
cline but a steady growth in public honesty. If this be so, the 
fact is of the utmost significance, for it means that a study of 
the past may relieve us of at least half our anxiety about the 
future. Distrust in democracy is twofold : distrust in its moral 
integrity and distrust in its capacity for affairs. If history can 
remove the former, the question narrows down to the simple — 
but as yet unsolved — issue of efficiency. 
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But is this really the case ? History does not often present 
any such argument for optimism ; and it is surely a bold opti- 
mism which can discover, either in the processes of democracy 
or in a world so susceptible to political corruption as our own, 
any lessened menace from the selfish ambitions of those whose 
private fortunes are bound up with public affairs, or even from 
the hardly less corrupting influences of communities which, 
under the guise of local patriotism, prey upon the interests of 
the commonweal. Moreover, although this optimism is justified 
only, if at all, by the facts of history, the facts have not yet 
been grappled with in any large and synthetic survey by his- 
torians. No scientific history of corrupt practices in politics 
has yet been written, no counterpart to the manuals of consti- 
tutional history dealing with the shady side of that structure. 
Such studies of corruption as have been made have been con- 
cerned with specific or local issues or have been prepared as 
partisan attacks on political opponents, as pamphlets for the 
times, rather than as contributions to history. The subject of 
the misuse rather than the legitimate and sanctioned use of the 
machinery of government still awaits the scientific historian. 

If, however, history has not solved the problem, it at least 
presents it to us ; and it is time to examine its implications and 
frame a provisional hypothesis along lines which seem to fit the 
major facts upon which all can agree. Stated baldly, that 
hypothesis seems to be that, instead of increasing with the 
growth of democracy, the practice of corruption in politics 
tends to decrease. What can history do with such an hypo- 
thesis ? 

The first and most obvious answer is to be found in a broad 
comparison of the practices of today with those admitted as 
legitimate or practised widely at various stages of the develop- 
ment of the modern state. Take first the basis of representa- 
tive government itself, the election. It is hardly necessary to 
do more than call attention to the contrast between the methods 
of today and those of a century or so ago. What civilized 
country would now submit to the practices, which Hogarth's 
pencil has so graphically depicted, of the elections of the old 
regime? Dark corners still exist in all countries where such 
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methods may be found, but they exist in defiance of the law 
and of the public conscience. The mixture of bribery and in- 
timidation which so largely determined the suffrage upon which 
the government of the good old days reposed, would, if re- 
vealed today, endanger rather than strengthen the tenure of 
power of any civilized government which had consciously re- 
sorted to such devices. Yet some of the most glorious pages 
in the history of the English Parliament were due to statesmen 
whose power rested upon the support of men elected by means 
so corrupt as would today send to prison, instead of to St. 
Stephens, those who employed them. The revelations of the 
era of the first Reform Bill are so familiar to us that we seem 
to forget their implications in the contrast which they offer to 
the political life of today. 

Corrupt manipulation of elections is, however, a much more 
intricate thing than that which shows itself in crude forms on 
election day. One is reminded of this especially in French 
elections, where the independence of the electorate suffers from 
the subtle but powerful influence of a bureaucracy whose in- 
terests are bound up with those of the administration, and per- 
haps as well from certain vested interests whose continuance 
depends upon government support. But the most pessimistic 
critic of the politics of the Third Republic may find a reason 
for hesitation in any wholesale denunciation of present evils by 
a study of the practices sanctioned by a man capable otherwise 
of such loftiness of view as Guizot. It is true that Guizot 
overreached the mark even for the France of his day, but the 
fact remains that the methods which he employed were by no 
means outlawed after his overthrow. Compared with any 
previous period of French history, the electoral practices of 
the France of the Third Republic invite the attention of the 
optimist. 

The same general facts stand out in a survey of electoral 
practices in the United States. With successive administrations 
turning the tables upon their opponents there have grown up 
safeguards of the public against corrupt practices which would 
nullify its will as registered in the ballot, to such an extent that 
the things done openly even a generation ago would set their 
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perpetrators now behind the bars of federal or state prisons in- 
stead of securing for them office and power. 

However poorly the laws may still be enforced in backward 
communities, the laws which have accumulated upon the statute 
books during the last generation to maintain the integrity of 
elections, bear witness to a constant heightening of moral effort 
in the fundamentals of representative government. 

If one turns from elections and parliaments to administration 
and the civil service, the same general tendency marks the his- 
tory of the last half-century. Almost within the memory of 
the present generation power has been regarded as an avenue 
to wealth. If one extends the survey back to the beginnings 
of political institutions, one comes upon the time when such a 
maxim would be almost axiomatic. It has required the forces 
of revolution to induce kings and rulers even to account to the 
public for the spending of its money. The process by which 
government contractors founded noble houses and so perpetu- 
ated in vested interests the enjoyment of the fruits of office, 
furnishes a striking contrast to the theory of democratic admin- 
istration that the public servant should receive less for his serv- 
ices than he could procure for the same ability directed to- 
ward private ends. 

What is scandalous today in the administration of the modern 
state was common practice in the days preceding representa- 
tive government, and continued to be not uncommon practice, 
avowed and sought, until our own time. It may indeed be 
that the moral standards set for public service by democracy 
have demanded such a degree of self-sacrifice that efficiency 
has been hampered. The voting tax-payer's reluctance to see 
others profit from his contributions to the public purse has 
clothed itself in the altruistic language of general self-denial ; 
but whatever selfish motives may lie at the root, the effect upon 
the administrative staff itself has been a heightened sense of 
responsibility and the acceptance of standards of public honesty 
undreamt of in the past. 

It may be objected that this is a misleading and superficial 
line of historical platitudes, and that while its legislative and 
administrative branches both have renounced the cruder 
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methods of political corruption, the modern political system, 
extending as it does throughout the whole life of the nation, 
still perpetuates effectively, if more subtly, opportunities for 
corrupt practice. Where the public life and the business of 
the community are so largely controlled by legislation, and 
where that legislation is dependent upon so many personal fac- 
tors, the problem of corruption tends to elude analysis. The 
critic of today may find in the functioning of government itself 
a counterpart of the cruder and more obvious corruption of 
earlier days. 

The answer to this criticism demands more investigation than 
has yet been given it. But if it is meant to imply that wher- 
ever legislation responds to the call of interest, it is necessarily 
corrupt, we are surely carrying the theory of politics over to an 
unjustifiable altruism. It can hardly be a sane theory of gov- 
ernment which would exact of legislation such a degree of dis- 
interestedness as would dissociate it from any large section of 
the community on the theory that it was bound up with the 
prejudices and self-interest of those who secured its adoption. 

The problem here involves the whole field of the history of 
morals; a field so difficult that historians of the more cautious 
temper are inclined to refuse to deal with it. What after all 
are the criteria to be applied ? The moral judgment of one age 
is not always applicable to another. Political corruption may 
be simply another name for inadequate machinery of govern- 
ment or inexperience in handling it, or for a low degree of 
political capacity. It may be a short-cut towards efficiency and 
justified by its results or its adaptation to a particular time and 
country. The history of morals ceases to be historical if it 
judges all ages and societies by a single standard. Throughout 
most of the Christian era for instance, the morals of the Roman 
world have been appraised according to the standards of the 
Christian Fathers. Yet it would go hard with the world today 
if it were to be measured by the ideals of a St. Jerome. The 
problem of morals in history cannot be solved by the applica- 
tion of absolute principles. Judged by Christian standards the 
Romans were surely in about as bad plight when they con- 
quered the world as when they lost it. The province of history 
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is the slow upbuilding of the civitas terrena and not the depic- 
tion of divine government in a City of God. Yet, on the other 
hand, were we to eliminate from our criticism those principles 
which furnish us with a point of contrast with reality, we should 
be equally at sea. There is only one criterion which will meet 
this compromise between the idealistic and the realistic point 
of view. The test lies in what contributes most toward the 
commonweal. This does not mean what contributes most at 
any given moment, but what history in the long run will justify. 

The conclusion seems to be that the further elimination of 
corruption in politics depends upon enlightenment. The chief 
measure of precaution on the part of any people is education, 
in order that it may discover where its own self-interest lies ; 
and the only way to secure that end is by actual experience in 
political life, which means an ever-widening measure of demo- 
cratic control. 

The achievement of efficiency is thus a fundamental chapter 
in the history of public morals. 

James T. Shotwell. 

Columbia University. 



